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hard but they will use it5.1 Such fears were expressed by a
popular rhymester, who put Into the mouths of roundheads
the following:
Since then the anti-christian crew
Be prest and over-throwne,
Wee'l teach the nobles how to crouch,
And keepe the gentry downe;
Good manners hath an ill report,
And turnes to pride we see;
Weel therefore cry all manners downe.
And hey then up go we.2
It is not surprising that a majority of the peers and greater land-
lords became cavaliers. They felt instinctively that the royal
prerogatives and their own privileges went hand in hand.3 *
Zeal for church and king was reinforced by class prejudice
against the upstart merchants and shopkeepers, among whom
puritanism was rampant. Ludlow directly accuses the royalists
of taking up arms so that they could continue to trample on the
lower classes. Probably considerations such as these had more
weight than is generally allowed. Many, too, seem honestly to
have believed, with a captain of the Leicestershire train-bands,
that the parliamentarians, under pretence of settling the ancient
laws of the kingdom, were really only intent upon fulfilling 'their
aspiring humours'.4
The parliamentary side was supported by all who held, with
Rushworth, that the royalists and parliamentarians were 6the
respective advocates for prerogative and liberty'.5 It may well
be that the point of view of the puritan gentleman was the same
as CromwelPs: 'Religion was not the thing at first contested for,
but God brought it to that issue at last; and gave it unto us by
way of redundancy; and at last improved that which was most
dear to us.'6
* Vernsy Memoirs, ii. 69.
2  *The Round-heads Race', appended to The Distractions of Our Times (1642). Cf.
Rtrnp (repr. from 1662 cd,), p. 16; and Humphrey Willis, Times Whirligig (1647)*
3  Clarendon (viii. 82) says of Newcastle: *He loved monarchy, as it was the foun-
dation and support of his own greatness.* Cf. Ludlow, i. 96: *Many of the nobility
and gentry were contented to serve his [Charles's] arbitrary designs, if they might
have leave to insult over such as were of a lower order.'
4  Lords' Journals 9 v< 132. Cf. Ludlow (i. 96), who says of his own party in 1644;
'every one striving to enlarge his own power in a factious and ambitious way*.
5  Preface to vol. i.
6  Speech ivs in Carlyle, ii. 417.